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It is no surprise then that In *'1 Gave Them a 
Sword"— Behind the Scenes of the Nixon Interviews , : 
Frost expresses symptomatic admiration for "the 
quotes of the Nixon era" as if they were Henny 
♦Youngman one-liners and the era itself something . 
staged for the world's amusement. Frost is an arch 
> popuiarizer of the misuse of “quote,” but the remark 
Js significant beyond its personification of Frost's lais- 
sez-faire syntax. The Nixon years were entertaining— 
well, yes, and Dresden must have been photogenic— 
and in pursuing Nixon for a television confession ai p 
- Frost undoubtedly saw a glitzy, boffo, jolly good show 
. as the real goal 

He only got one good show, however— the Waterg- 
ate show—and Frost's book seems largely an attempt 
to rewrite history by pronouncing the entire series a 

4 — ■ — ■ . ' T“ smashing success and rescuing from the cutting room : 
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charlatan who became the 37th Presi- 
dent of the United States- There are 
some savory asides, like the morning 
before a taping when Nixon casually 
asks if Frost bad done any “fornicat- 
ing” over the weekend, but essentially 
the book fits in with Frost’s career ef- 
fort to bring life’s marginalia in from 
the margins and to place the periph- 
eral on a pedestaL Insights into the 
Nixon mystique are generally of this 
caliber: “A sad man, who so wanted to 
be great” 

j Many balked at the thought of Frost 
being the one to interrogate Nixon 
after his exodus from the White 
House, but it really tamed out to be an 
apt match, in a macabre sort of way. 
Here were two television professionals 
meeting face to face to see not who 
could out-fox the other but who could 
best exploit his own mastery of the 
medium. It was also to some extent a 
contest of .grotesquerie; on the air, 
Frost's pasty puss looked like Nixon’s 
with the air let out of it 
Frost insists, early on that he went 
into this as “a deadly serious journal- 
istic project” and surrounded hims elf , 
with “first-rate Journalists,” implying 
that he is one, too. His research team 
may have been exemplary, but the 
man wielding the research is to Jour- 
nalism what Sidney Sheldon is to liter- 
ature. At least Sheldon doesn’t pro- 
claim himself a Tolstoy. 

Frost doesn’t seem to see a whisper 
of conflict in the fact that at the same 
time he was girding himself for the 
task of interrogating the wily Nixon, 
he was also occupied with signing up 
stations to carry the telecasts, arrang- 
ing for ample press coverage from 
Time , TV Guide and other carefully 
chosen periodicals, scrounging up the 
loot to pay Nixon, and wooing such 
sponsors as Radio Shack and Weed 
Eater to buy ads that would make the 
shows profitable. 

All these negotiations take up many 
pages (only when it gets time to hand 
Nixon a $200,000 cheek is the narrative 


very compelling, and quite funny be- 
sides) and include among other curi- 
ous details conspicuous mentions of 
the restaurants in which preliminary 
talks took place: 21 and Trader Vic’s in 
New York; Rive Gauche in Washing- 
ton; L’Eseoffier and Chasen’s In Los 
Angeles. We are also informed that 
Frost rented a Mercedes 450 to com- 
mute from LA to San Clemente. Ah, 
the life of a r eporter l - ti * - 

The actual interviews are recounted 
at some length and include material 
excised from the TV tapes and res- 
tored for the book. Frost unfortu- 
nately finds it necessary to take us 
aside now and then to remind us what 
a bang-up job he’s doing in penetrating 
Nixon’s defenses: “I was pressing 
on * ■*, , ” with the grilling; Nixon was 
“a man in pain” under Frost’s lash; 
“Encouraged by my success ...” 
Frost plunged ever deeper until Nixon 
was “thoroughly beaten.” One almost 
tfegins to pity the scoundrel making 
the fortune from the ordeal— Nixon, 
that is. 

Frost’s writing style is faithful to his 
television demeanor. There are no 
fewer than 50 separate uses of the 
word “indeed” in the Book’s eleven 
chapters and epilogue, plus generous 
sprinklings of “in fact” These random- 
emphatic buzzies are there to give the 
impression that Frost is really level- 
ling, really hitting the old nails on 
their old heads. But it’s ail part of his 
shrewd TV savvy; bamboozle the cus- 
tomers with external decoration and 
assume they'll be too entertained to 
bother demanding anything so drab as 
ungimmicked actuality. 

None of this is meant to suggest that 
the Frost-Nixon interviews were any 
kind of gross outrage; to a certain ex- 
tent they were fun— maybe grisly fun 
at spots— and by this time it’s hard to 
a work up much dudgeon, high or low, 
about the checkbook-journalism 
aspects of die deal. Because it wasn’t 
journalism hnyway, was it?— after all, 
indeed, in fact or in deed. It was show 
business* with all the accepted trap* 
pings, from lunch at 21 to the Merce* 



to Frost’s frantic telephone calls to se- 
cure backets, ■/:' :} 

The distressing thing about Frost’s t 
book is that he doesn’t seem to recog- 
nize any of the obvious attendant . iro- 
nies of the whole affair; he keeps irn 
sisting on the integrity of his journal- . 
istic soul even while Weed later is on : 
hold and his f oreign bankers are balk- 
ing, Also, though negotiations between 1 
Frost and Nixon and Frost and the rest 
of the world are fairly thoroughly de- 
tailed, there is one aspect of the opera- 
tion conspicuously absent: Frost's ne- 
gotiations for a book contract to write 
“I Gave Them a Sword.* 3 ' " 

, Maybe that’s because “Frostie,” as 
he apparently doesn't mind being 
called, is saving that juicy matter for 
yet another book— “Behind the Scenes 
Behind the Scenes of the Nixon Inter- 
views.” Don’t say it wouldn’t sell. . 
These days, don’t say anything might 
not sell □ 


Haldeman should proffer at this late 
date the same stale contradictions 
which were his original defease line, 
which was rejected in every foruin* 
'Apparently he expects the reader to 
reason innocently through his indul- 
gent version and come out feeling that 
H.B. has been wronged, after all. 

But wait. To be fair, there is some- 
thing hew and different from Hal- 
deman. He has turned on his old mas- 
ter, as venomously as he turned on any" 
of Nixon's enemies* ' J 

Haldeman, provoked by Nixon's ap* 
pearances on television last year, de- 
cided to tell the awful truth about him. 

I assume Nixon will feel free to recip- . 
rocate in his own memoirs, \ 

The whole truth, according to Hal- 
deman, is that Nixon was twisted,' 
.mean-spirited and sometimes danger- 
ously obsessive in his private behavior. 
We already knew this* Haldeman adds 
; a couple of bizarre anecdotes to the 
portrait ~ 

: H.R.. goes further: he has concluded 
in his ruminations that It must have 
been Nixon who started it all, who or- 
dered the burglary whie his cracker- 
jack "‘staff System' 1 was looking thej’ 
other way. 1 suppose some will find 
this titillating, but it is hardly a shock- 
ing peculation. Many of us assumed as 
much from the start, but nobody was 
ever able to prove it not any of the 
scores of professional investigators* 

Now here is the last cruel joke on 
Nixon: Haldeman doesn't prove It 
either. He simply offers, as his own" 
maligh theory, his personal conclusion : 
that Nixon's the one. *£ 

To support this, Hit offers hi ima- ' 
ghied' toersation which might have 
taken place between Nixon and him-; ; 
self. But Haldeman isn't sure When. If: /, 
it took place right after Watergate, 7 
this little “reconstructed* chat* would? 

, certainly, deepen Nixon's criminality . J 
It - would also contradict Haldeman^ j 
trial testimony when he promised be-’i 
fore God to tell the truth. “I wonderf ■ 
Haldeman says: . ’ j 

So may we all. Maybe the next 
bombshell memoirs will set the record 
straight, tell us the whole truth ahoul 
those sordid years. We will be hearing 
next from Nixon and then from Henr: 
Kissinger and I feel sure those book 
will be sold hard in the news column 
Let the buyer beware, _ f 





